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be among. the English poets after I die " ;
"Not marble, nor the gilded monuments of
princes," wrote Shakespeare, "shall out-
last this powerful rhyme." The predictions
indicate the prepossessions. We still see
through their eyes and feel with their hearts,
find ourselves in them and them in ourselves.
But posthumous fame is not always of this
quality; and the neglect we spoke of is not
the only kind of neglect.

For, thinking of those authors whose names
are kept but dimly and intermittently alive, of
those books (not of the first order) in the survival
or revival of which chance seems so notably to
operate, I thought of those whose names
survive detached from their works, or of whom
the names are universally respected whilst the
works are generally ignored. There are Anglo-
Saxon poets, Caedmon and Cynewulf, whose
names come easy to the lips of all literate men ;
but who reads them save an occasional editor
and an infrequent examinee ? Langland, of
Piers Plowman, is another such. He is univers-
ally regarded as our greatest writer before
Chaucer, but how many times a year does any-
body open his book, and how many of those
who would never omit him from any list of the
illustrious dead, are in contact with him or
have any first-hand basis for their belief in his
greatness ? Writing of Chaucer's successors,
the late Churton Collins, a candid if a narrow
man, remarked that "What Voltaire said of
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